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strengthening of the bonds of charity". To this high tribute 
the biographer adds that it describes one who spent all her 
powers, all her talents, nay, her very self, in extending Christ's 
Kingdon on Earth. In the noblest sense of the phrase, her life 
was passed "On His Majesty's Service". 

Would that this review might include some of the precious 
words and significant anecdotes which make up the chapters 
entitled: Education for Life Eternal; A Great Teacher; College 
Days and College Ways; Sunshine and Shower. They must be 
read in their entirety "for human delight". It cannot even 
touch upon the record of growth and expansion necessitated by 
the thousands of teachers who have been trained within the 
walls of Mount Pleasant; nor, unfortunately, of the great 
religious, who, during seventeen years as Superior of the house, 
guided a large community in the path of perfection. Sister 
Mary of St. Philip had never been so great an educationist if 
she were not so holy a religious. It is under this double aspect 
that her beloved co-laborer and biographer has succeeded ad- 
mirably in portraying a powerful and charming personality. 

S. M. P. 



The I. W. W. A Study of American Syndicalism. By Paul 
Frederick Brissenden, Ph.D. New York: The Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1920. Second Edition. 432 pages. 

It is a remarkable tribute to the author of this book that the 
first edition received favorable reviews from both the "capital- 
istic" and the radical press of Butte, one of the storm countries 
of I. W. W. activities. Another indication of the completely 
objective and unbiased character of the volume is that the 
Nation's book reviewer declared that it lacked strong human 
interest, while the man who reviewed the book for the Review 
said it was too colorless. Dr. Brissenden spent more than 10 
years in gathering material and writing the book. The result 
is a work which deserves in a high degree the characterizations, 
unbiased, adequate, and scholarly. 

The sub-title gives one indication of the comprehensive man- 
ner in which the author has done his work. For the book is not 
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merely a history of the I. W. W., but a description of its in- 
dustrial philosophy, and of its relation to the European move- 
ment of Syndicalism. The book is divided into three parts. 
In the first part, entitled "Beginnings," three chapters deal 
with the forerunners of the I. W. W., its birth, and its attitude 
toward the American Federation of Labor. The second part 
treats of "The First Phase" and describes at length the events 
which led to the split between the "Doctrinaire" and the "Di- 
rect Actionist" factions in the organization. Part third is 
devoted to "the Anarcho-Syndicalists," or the "Direct Action- 
ists," and presents the history of their fight for free speech and 
in favor of sabotage, describes their performances in Lawrence 
in 1912, and closes with an account of the recent tendencies of 
the movement. The final section of the book contains 10 ap- 
pendices, mostly documents pertaining to the movement. 

The schism between the two branches of the organization, 
known generally as the Detroit and the Chicago factions, 
respectively, occupies a considerable portion of the volume. In 
the history of this dissension we see one more illustration of the 
fact that when men formulate a far-reaching plan of Utopia, 
they become so insistent upon the details of their hoped-for 
society that they cannot continue long in agreement. In the 
case of the I. W. W., there was a peculiar reason for disagree- 
ment, in the fact that it embraced two greatly different classes 
of members, the intellectuals and the real wage-earners of radical 
tendencies. The latter group insisted upon "direct action" as 
a necessary policy. 

The I. W. W. has never been strong numerically. In 1917 
it had only 60,000 paid-up members. At present the organiza- 
tion may possibly contain 100,000 adherents. 

Two facts give the I. W. W. an importance that is far beyond 
that suggested by their restricted membership. The first is 
that they have always represented the underpaid and the un- 
skilled in the labor world, those who have for one reason or an- 
other been neglected by the American Federation of Labor. The 
I. W. W. regard themselves as the "proletariat", in contrast 
with the aristocracy of labor which composes the Federation. 
Until the Federation makes greater headway than it has made 
in the past in organizing this underpaid and unskilled element, 
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the I. W. W. and kindred organizations will continue to obtain 
a foothold. The second noteworthy fact is that the I. W. W. 
organization is syndicalist rather than socialist. That is, it 
does not believe in a centralized ownership and management of 
industry by the State. It is more akin to the French Syn- 
dicalists or even the English National Guildsmen. Whatever 
its excesses of doctrine and of conduct, it does raise an important 
problem which must some time and somehow be solved : it is 
the problem of enabling the worker to participate in a more 
vital way than at present in the conditions of production and 
the disposition of the product. 

Dr. Brissenden's book will probably remain for a long time 
a model for those who attempt to write the history of any 
industrial movement in America. 

John A. Ryan. 



Dr. Andrew Turnbull and the New Smyrna Colony of Florida. 

By Carita Doggett, A. M., Jacksonville, Fla.: the Drew Press. 
Pp. viii+212. 

This excellent monograph should not escape the attention of 
those who are interested in that aspect of historical research 
which seeks fuller light on all our colonial problems. Dr. Turn- 
bull has always been held up in execration as one of the cruelest 
masters the Colonial South has seen. The story, told so enter- 
tainingly by Miss Doggett, centers around the most interesting 
page in Florida history — the colony of New Smyrna founded by 
Dr. Turnbull in 1768. Turnbull was the heart and soul of an 
association in which the Prime Minister of England at the time, 
George Grenville, was a partner. The object of the association 
was to bring to Florida a group of colonists from some part of 
Europe which would find the climate and the conditions of that 
state similar to their own. Dr. Turnbull had lived for some 
years in Asia Minor and other Mediterranean countries, had 
married the daughter of a Greek merchant, of Symrna, Asia 
Minor, and had settled down in London in the practice of his 
profession. He visited St. Augustine and its vicinity in 1767, 
and decided upon Mosquito Inlet, the first large harbour south of 
St. Augustine, as the place for his colony. The English Govern- 



